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with in the work of American silversmiths. The handle is a 
double scroll and the nose is much everted, showing the creamer 
dates from about 1750-60. Its height is three and three-quarters 
inches. 

William Simpkins, the maker, was born in Boston in 1704 
and died there in 1780. He was a sergeant in the Artillery com- 
pany in 1743, an ensign in 1757, and in 1743 was appointed a 
constable in Boston but declined to serve. He married Eliza- 
beth Symmes, and his son, Thomas Barton Simpkins of Boston, 
(1728-1804) followed his father's craft. L. P. 



PRINT CLUB'S LITTLE PASSION BY DURER 

The complexities of nature filtering through man's mind and 
conveyed in an understandable way through painting to others 
seemed a wondrous thing to Albrecht Durer of Nuremberg, so 
that he has been reported by no less a personage than Melanc- 
thon to have considered simplification to be the greatest glory of 
art. His later work with a few exceptions, such as that flare-up 
of imaginative power, his etchings of 1 515-18, is considered by 
some to be uninspired and lacking in interest — qualities di- 
rectly traceable to just this tenet of his. However that may be, 
the Little Passion series on copper recently purchased and of- 
fered by The Print Club to the Print Department does not 
merit such summary judgment, although the composition in 
each of the sixteen engravings is so clear that the story they tell 
cannot fail to be understood. This simplicity does not make for 
lack of interest, instead Diirer's genius for story-telling is ever 
feelingly manifested and the episodes following one upon an- 
other demonstrate the strength and vigor and power of that 
faculty. 

It is this genius that displays itself particularly in his en- 
gravings and it is a genius possessed by few since his time. 
Who could better or more sympathetically tell the story of the 
Passion not only once but four times and vary it so that we still 
marvel at his unfaltering powers of invention. There is the 
series of the Great Passion on wood begun in 1498; this is said 
to show the same defects of inexperience in handling the tools 
as are evident in the fifteen scenes from the Apocalypse, pub- 
lished also in that year. There is the series of twelve drawings 
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on green-tinted paper known as the Green Passion (dated 1 504 
and now in the Albertina, Vienna). At this time he was also 
engaged in woodcuts of the Life of the Virgin and seventeen 
were completed before his departure for Venice, but the entire 
set of twenty was not finished and published until 1 5 1 1 . In that 
year the thirty-seven subjects of the Little Passion on wood, his 
best known series of woodcuts, were published. 

It was after his return from Venice in 1507 that he began 
work on the copper plates of another Passion, also known as a 
Little Passion, presumably incomplete in its sixteen episodes 
of which the last is dated 15 13. The lapse of time is probably 
due to interruptions while the artist worked on the afore- 
mentioned Little Passion on wood, which must have gone more 
quickly in that medium. But it is of the Little Passion on cop- 
per we wish to speak since the Print Club has offered the Mu- 
seum a fine set in very good condition. This group of small en- 
gravings shows the influence of the Schongauer school although 
it is treated more delicately and more feelingly — the result of 
the artist's Italian journey no doubt. The Man of Sorrows, the 
first of the series, was followed by a plate or so each year until 
1 51 2, when a period of utmost activity ensued and he accom- 
plished ten more plates, the lot being published the following 
year, though not in book form as had been the other Passions. 
"The execution has obviously suffered by these delays; and 
while the Passion series in no way belies the masterly skill of 
its designer, at the same time it lacks the freshness of concep- 
tion which is so marked, for instance, in the 'Little Passion' on 
wood."^ 

Notwithstanding the above criticism, the Museum will be the 
fortunate possessor of some of the best and most characteristic 
examples of this master and it augurs well for the excellence of 
future acquisitions of his work if they attain the standard set 
by this. So far as quality of impression goes, it is a very nice, 
even set. All the margins are intact but there is a slight physi- 
cal impairment in the case of Christ crowned with thorns: a 
small retouched area in the upper left corner. In Man of Sor- 
rows (B. 3^) the lines of shading over the arch, upper left corner, 
are not as distinct as might be, while the upper right corner 
shows some signs of the plate being worn. Christ on the Mount 

* Lippman. Engraving and Etching. Hardie translation, p. 57. 

'The catalogue numbers are those given in Bartsch's Peintre-Graveur. 
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of Olives (B. 4) has half-tones a little smudgy, but Christ taken 
by the Jews (B. 5) is rather fine although not quite so brilliant 
as Christ before Caiphas (B. 6), Christ taken before Pilate 
(B. 7), Flagellation (B. 8) and Christ crowned with thorns 
(B. 9). The next two, Ecce Homo (B. 10) and Pilate washing 
his hands (B. 11), especially the first named, are weaker. In the 
latter, the background is not as clear-cut and distinct as might 
be, but it is a charming glimpse we have of one of Diirer's deli- 
cately finished and minutely observed landscapes that he loved 
so well to do. The prints that follow, Christ carrying the Cross 
(B. 12), Crucifixion (B. 13), Descent from the Cross (B. 14), 
Entombment (B. 15) and Descent into Hell (B. 16), are very 
fine impressions indeed as are the remaining two prints like- 
wise, though the radiating lines of the sky in Resurrection (B. 
17) seem perhaps a little less sustained and sharp than might 
be. Peter and John healing the Cripple (B. 18) is rather an 
anti-climax as a choice of subject to end the series. In most of 
the others Diirer has seized almost always the telling moment. 
Taken all in all, however, his dramatic sense does not fail him 
though there is a quiet dignity and a homely touch of natural- 
ness that invariably appeal. It is plain these small scenes do not 
belong to the dry, uninspired period, the period when "his 
powers of pictorial imagination died away." The illustrators of 
today might well take note: there is no end of suggestion in the 
natural simplicity exhibited in the Little Passion on copper, — 

it is the kind of child-like simplicity that endures! 

W. McC. McK. 

EXHIBITION OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

On October ninth an exhibition of musical instruments was 
opened in Gallery X which has proved to be extremely interest- 
ing to all visitors to the Museum, both musicians and laymen. 

The King Collection of Stringed Instruments, exhibited with 
much success last winter, has been supplemented by the re- 
markable collection of flutes owned by Professor Dayton C. 
Miller, several contributions from the Cleveland Orchestra and 
an early type of piano lent by Mrs. William B. Sanders. 

The interest in music in any community is always quickened 
in the fall season after the lean summer months, and with signs 
of activity for the coming musical season on all sides, it seemed 
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